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trayed for us a noble specimen of the equine race, and that he has 
evidently done it as a lover of the horse. From muzzle to crup- 
per, and from back to hoof, the animal is well formed, finely pro- 
portioned, clean limbed, and in perfect condition. The muscles 
are clearly defined beneath the delicate skin, and the artist has 
succeeded in catching and delineating the action of the neck and 
ears and the expression of the face, with its broad, intelligent 
forehead, with remarkable exactness. Nor is less praise due to 
the texture of the glossy coat of the horse, and the rough, shaggy 
one of the excited terrier, which have been admirably rendered — 
better, we think, than the fur of the cat, although this may be a 
point not altogether easy to determine. In the surroundings 
Mr. Lossow shows a thorough familiarity with the stable and with 
the minutiae of stable routine — as witness the mass of clean 
bedding rolled away under the manger to be ready for night — as 
well as a conscientious exactness in depicting what he sees. 

The incident which has furnished the excuse for Mr. Lossow's 
picture is, as we have said, a thoroughly characteristic one, and 
by no means so uncommon as might be supposed. It will be seen 
at a glance that the cat, chased by the shaggy, noisy little ter- 
rier, has taken refuge upon the haunches of her fast friend the 
horse, and from that " coign of vantage " proceeds deliberately 
to make her morning toilet, grinning tauntingly, meanwhile, at 
her adversary, as if she were aware — as she undoubtedly is — 
that that is the surest way of at once tantalizing and baffling 
him. Meanwhile the horse, indignant at the attempted attack 
on his favorite, turns his head, thrusts forward his muzzle, pricks 
up his quick, nervous ears, and glares at the dog with an expres- 
sion which very clearly tells what he proposes to do to any one 
who shall dare to injure his feline friend. Not by any means the 
least good thing about the picture is this same horse's head. It 
was said once, by an artist of our acquaintance, that " a man who 
can draw a horse's head can draw anything" — an exaggerated 
way of expressing his opinion that the head of a horse was indeed 
a difficult subject for the pencil of even the best draughtsman. 
We could not go quite so far as to conclude that Mr. Lossow can 
" draw anything," but we think it must be conceded that he can 
at least draw a horse's head. 

There is another thing which he can draw, also, and that is a 
terrier. How he would get along with a smooth-coated "black 
and tan," or a pointer, we are not prepared to say; nor do we 
know how he would manage a huge mastiff or a Newfoundland ; 
but that he can catch the whole life, spirit, and appearance of the 
shaggy little spitfire of a Scotch terrier is evident from a glance 
at the picture. From the tip of his cocked-up nose to the ex- 
tremity of his abbreviated tail that dog is alive and instinct with 
motion. One almost expects momentarily to see him spring from 
his crouching posture, and one can almost fancy that he hears the 
short, yelping barks to which we know the little rascal is giving 
utterance. There is life and action in every muscle, and even in 
the shaggy coat — of the faithful rendering of which we have 
already spoken — every individual hair of which seems to bristle 
with a separate and individual rage of its own. 

If we have suggested that the fur of the cat was less accu- 
rately rendered than the coats of her companions, we might qual- 
ify the criticism by the remark that it is by no means so easy a 
thing to do in a drawing on the block ; and is, moreover, one in 
which the engraver must at least share with the artist whatever 
blame may attach to any seeming failure. There can be no ques- 
tion that, so far as concerns attitude or expression, the cat is 
drawn with the same fidelity and the same vigor as her compan- 
ions. Her deliberate manner of going to work to wash her face 
and her paws, after the manner of her race, and the leer of her 
triumph expressed in her half-closed eyes, are perfectly natural 
and irresistibly funny. 

The whole picture is an excellent illustration of the strange 
friendships which so often spring up between horses and cats, 
opposed as these two animals would seem to be to one another 
in nature and disposition as well as in size. Instances of this sort 
are to be found in all the works an the habits, intelligence, and 
instincts of the domestic animals ; and we dare say that no stable 
of well-bred and well-kept horses is without its contribution to 
that sort of literature. The horse, when well treated, is an ani- 
mal of a peculiarly confiding and trusting disposition, and the cat 
is essentially a courtier, so that it is not remarkable that the two 
should often become firm allies, and. on one side at least, stanch 



friends. So Mr. Lossow has represented them in this case, and 
we believe he has forcibly expressed a great fact in nature while 
giving us a most pleasing picture. 



THE DEVIL'S UMBRELLA. 

One of the most pleasing towns in the United States, though 
at the sabe time one of the smallest, is Frankfort, the capital of 
Kentucky, which is situated on the right, or northeast, bank of 
the Kentucky River, about sixty miles from Carrollton, where it 
empties into the Ohio. The town is built on an elevated plateau 
between the river and a steep bluff of about a hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and which, when carved into fantastic shapes by 
the water, furnishes much of the picturesque scenery for which 
the town and neighborhood are celebrated. The prevailing rock 
here is a blue limestone, through which the river has worn its way 
in the progress of ages, leaving behind it a sculptured record, the 
delight at once of artists and tourists, and the pride of the resi- 
dents. The present channel of the river is very deep, but is not 
more than a hundred yards in width, and was only navigable to a 
very limited extent until it had been improved by an elaborate 
system of dams and locks, so that steamboats now ascend it to 
Frankfort at all seasons of the year, and flat-boats for about a 
hundred miles farther. The cliffs near Frankfort are about five 
hundred feet in height, and furnish an inferior sort of marble, which 
is used for building purposes, and has an excellent effect, as is 
seen in the State House and other public buildings of Frankfort 
which are constructed of it. It takes a high polish, but is liable 
to crack, as might be inferred from the many curious shapes into 
which the water has worn it. 

One of the most characteristic forms presented by this river- 
carved rock is that which we illustrate, and which is locally known 
as the Devil's Umbrella. It might be worth while to inquire, had 
we time, why Satan should be allowed to stand sponsor for so 
many queer rocks and caverns in all parts of the world, and we 
recommend the subject to the attention of some of the curious 
having the requisite leisure, for the quest would certainly be a 
long one. It must be conceded that whoever named the Frank- 
fort rock had a fertile imagination, and also that he departed from 
the usual custom. We have known that his Satanic Majesty was 
well supplied with chairs, tables, punch-bowls, pots, pans, kettles, 
and even pulpits, but this is the only case we recall where an um- 
brella has been provided for him, and we confess ourselvesbat a 
loss to know what association of ideas suggested the name, or the 
need he might have for such an article. 



IN THE CATSKILLS. 

ACROSS a continent is not such an appalling trip in these days 
that we may not venture to bring our readers from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, from the valley of the Merced to that of the Hud- 
son, from the Yo Semite to the Catskills, in search of the pictur- 
esque. There is no comparison to be made between the two 
regions, so dissimilar are they in all their leading features. The 
Hudson, a noble river flowing placidly through a broad, fertile 
valley, and its bosom covered with white sails, with swift steam- 
ers, is as unlike to the tortuous mountain torrent of the Merced 
as are the almost perpendicular granite walls which inclose the 
one, from the gentle, grassy, and wood-covered slopes which bor- 
der the other. In the West we have nature in awe-inspiring gran- 
deur ; in the East, in heart-moving beauty — and both are good. 
We have had occasion more than once to speak of the scenery of 
different portions of the Appalachian chain of mountains — that 
range which seemed so great to our forefathers, who did not know 
the Rocky Mountains — and there is certainly a sufficient variety 
to be found along it, but none more quietly beautiful than that 
of the Catskills and the valley of the Hudson, which has been 
compared to the Rhine, but which is much more beautiful. 

It is hardly necessary to expatiate much to an American audi- 
ence on the picturesque character of the scenery of this region, 
which so large a proportion of them have visited, and which has 
been the favorite haunt of so many of our most graceful and gifted 
writers and best landscape painters. In connection with the thor- 
oughly characteristic scene which we engrave, we are glad to ex- 
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tract from an unpublished poem by Mr. Alfred B. Street — himself 
an enthusiastic lover of this region, and, moreover, " native, and 
to the manner born" — some word-pictures of Catskill scenery 
whose truth will be easily recognized. The road followed by the 
poet and the points named will be easily recalled to memory. 

On went the road ; on either side the birch 
Shone in white satin, and the spotted beech 
Leaned in an arbor. Sweet the cooling shade, 
Freckled with sunshine where, below, the grass 
Twinkled in glancing silver to the sun, 
Like rippling water. Far and wide the scene 
Gleamed in soft beauty. Roads twined grayly here, 
There villas sparkled, and red homesteads stood 
In leafy lanes. The laborer strode with scythe 
Curved on his shoulder ; sweet the sunshine played 
On grassy meadows and on furrowed fields, 
And balmy breezes crept along the air. 

On, still, the road ; before us towered the grand, 

Green battlement of mountains, from which now 

The fairy tints of distance late so sweet 

Had melted. Up the sloping track. Ravines 

Tinkled with bells of brooks, here, screened from sight 

By overtwining branches flashing, there, 

Like eyes from ambush. The live mountain air 

Made the blood bound and glowed about the heart, 

Nerving the frame to vigor. Hark, that soft 

And dreamy hum wafting the soul afar 

To regions of dim mystery, the voice 

Of the grand minstrel pine that wrathful speaks . 

In thunders, and in quiet moments sings 

With melody that tells of other days 

And hearts long gone to heaven. Oh, minstrel pine, 

David among the singers ! mountain lyre ! 

Voice of the crag ! deep organ of the gorge ! 

Soft floats thy music when the west wind breathes ; 

Golden thy answer to the south wind's sigh ; 

Dreary thy grieving as the east wind moans ; 

But to the north wind's sweep thy shout rings forth 

Hoarse challenge to the battle ; and thy scream 

Doth ring as the fierce eagle's when the cloud 

Doth send its thunder. Truly art thou king, 

O pine ! king of the mighty wilderness ! 
- Still soar the mountains ; yawn the wild ravines, 
/ . Gurgling and flashing where white waters flit, 

And bent-down-boughs dance deftly in dark shades. 

Up still the road. Behold that rocky mass 

Smiting the dainty blue, the Profile Rock, 

Home of the Mountain Witch, who forges rain 

And sunshine, and who chains the furious blast, 

Lion like, to her side, or lets it loose. 

Mark yon quick flash amid the leafy rocks 

Where bounds the Cauterskill in scattered spray 

Down its wild path, the Fawn's Leap, where the stream 

Springs pale with terror through the dungeon gloom ! 

But upward still ; and now the height is reached 

The table-land expands, when back we glance 

Down where the Clove, through whose dark throat we came. 

Blackens upon the downy sky a stream 

Of thundercloud ; the eager, rapid wheel 

Whirrs o'er the smooth, hard level ; on the left 

The Sunset Rock, with Bear Track white below, 

And peaks beyond the Clove, and waves of woods 

And glitterings of the Falls. 

The falls alluded to are known as Haines Falls. We give one 
more extract, fitly describing a leaping, bubbling brook, such as 
our artist has drawn : 

But linger not ! — on to the Laurel House ! 
We pass, the twin lakes linked by one stream, 
Like the dear tie between two loving hearts, 
One black as the horse-chestnut's winter bud, 
With its dark rim of flame -scorched trees, and one 
Sheeny, like the soft curl of velvet gold 
That the witch-hazel, like the Christmas rose 
Of England, hangs amongst the silver locks 
i Of Winter. From the lower, lovelier lake, 

Outsteps the stream and joins hands with the streak, 

The runlet, that the North Peak sends from out 

His gorges. Here the Maiden's Glen is seen, 

And here the Enchanting Vale. The lake's bright brook 

Trips witching on, then curves with headlong leap 

The North Peak, bride clasped loving to its heart, 

Over the edge of rock whose dizzy scoop 

Shapes the grand, naked amphitheatre 

Sweeping around ; a mass of shattered foam 

Shoots down and splinters on the ledgy floor. 

What awful grandeur in that hollowed front, 

That stern, wild amphitheatre ! the gaze 

Recoils and pities the soft stream that falls 

So far, it swoons to drops before it finds 

Rest ; yet no rest ; for, urged by the fierce life 



Wakened within, it tumbles to its leap 
Beyond. We follow down the twisting stream, 
Griping the rock with foamy fangs ; with boil 
And frothy haste, and eddying round in still 
Deep basins, where the trout its level dart 
Poises, and the rich sunfish lifts its hooped, 
Stiff,' saw-like back, and gapes the pearly perch, 
Knobbing the lymph to bubbling jewelry. 
Born of the damp the moss plumps all around, 
In men's nest spots, in crimson tufts and scales 
Of diamond licKen. The black water logs 
Are lapped in lilies ; the streaked, glossy stones 
Gleam in the isinglass of water filmed 
Over their beaded beds where smoothly slips 
The molten silver in round, dulcet tones ; 
And thus it journeys onward to the Clove 
To leap in lightning, tear in thunder, dash 
And flash and jangle, tinkle, tumble, whirl, 
Dimple and twist through depths of rocky shade, 
Until the Hudson clasps her to his heart. 



A NORMANDY GIRL. 



In presenting to our readers for the first time an engraving 
from a picture by Mr. G. H. Boughtdn, we are introducing to 
them an American artist who has had the fortune to. not only 
please the critics, both foreign and native, but also to suit the 
taste of American buyers of pictures to such an extent that his 
works are bought up and brought here, almost before foreign 
critics have had time to fairly consider their merits. The one 
we have chosen to engrave is owned by Mr. Robert L. Stuart, 
of New York, and was exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition 
along with ■" The Pilgrims' Sunday Morning," the property of the 
same gentleman. Among other of his pictures owned in and 
about New York we may mention " By the Sea," in the collec- 
tion of Mr. William T. Richards ; " Going to seek^his Fortune," 
the property of Mr. George Whitney ; " The Gypsy's Reverie," 
owned by Mr. W. L. Andrews; " Wouter van Twiller's First 
Court " (described in The Aldine'S London correspondence at 
the time it was painted), owned by Mr. John H. Sherwood; 
" Summer of Life," " Winter of Life," and " Spring Time," the 
property of Mr. Morris K. Jessup ; " Hester Prynne," which at- 
tracted so much attention at the Centennial Loan Exhibition at 
the Academy of Design, and which belonged to and was sold . 
with the collection of Mr. R. M. Olyphant, as were also "Bashful, 
yet Fond," and " Repose ; " " Blowing the Fire," owned by Mr. 
H. G. Marquand ; " Sunday Services of Puritans," the property 
of Mr. Philip van Volkenburg ; " Gypsy," " Summer," " Winter," 
" The Bouquet," and -" New Year's Day in New Amsterdam" 
(also described in The Aldine), all in the recently exhibited 
collection of Mr. Marshall .0. Roberts. Besides these, which have 
all been publicly exhibited here, there were sold with the John 
Taylor Johnston collection, " The Outcast," for $1,005 \ " Moon- 
light Skating Scene," $660 ; " Christmas in England," $1,025. 

Mr. Boughton is, as we have said, an American artist, although 
he was born in Norfolk, England, in 1836. He was brought to 
this country, however, when not four years of age, his parents 
settling in Albany, where he passed his youth. He early devel- 
oped a taste for drawing and painting, and, after producing a few 
pieces which found a ready sale, he went to London, where he 
spent a few months in study, and returned to this country, estab- 
lishing himself in New York, and devoting himself to landscape; 
painting. His pictures at this period, however, show a tendency 
toward genre painting, and ^in 1859 he visited Paris in order to 
perfect himself in the painting of figures. In 1861 he openeda 
studio in London, and has resided there most of the time since, 
regularly contributing to the Royal Academy Exhibition, and 
nearly as regularly to our own exhibitions, having been elected 
to the National Academy in 187 1. 

Mr. Boughton's pictures show decided changes of style, and in 
so doing indicate very clearly the changes of taste through which 
he has gone, and with equal clearness the conscientiousness of his 
study and of his work. As we have said, he was, in the earlier 
part of his career, a landscape painter.; but, as it now seems, he 
has very wisely directed his attention to figures and to genre 
pieces, though often introducing landscape as an adjunct. His 
residence in France gave him, along with the firmness and accur- 
acy of drawing characteristic of the French school, a. certain pre- 
dilection for French subjects which seemed for a time to control 
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Steeple. 



the minds of the Brooklyn jury) act in creating Adam and Eve 
naked. That their Creator considered them " most beautiful" in 
that state, the Bible affirms ; and when Adam and Eve considered 
it " indecent" to remain longer in that state, and fashioned them- 
selves rude garments, that was the " original sin " (it is an error 
of translation that states it was by eating an apple) ; that was the 
cause of God's curse, and the coming of shame, misery and want 
into this beautiful world, and our subsequent everlasting vaga- 
bondage outside the gates of Eden. No, no, gentlemen, you must 
not contradict it ! We shall not listen ; we know your arguments 
beforehand. They are old fogyish, and are so many huge heaps 
of rubbish impeding our steps upon the road to genuine art. Fid- 
dlesticks, gentlemen, for your "indecent" scruples — there ! 

On the last day of the old year died an artist well known for 
his peculiarities as painter, and later for his connection with the 



Commune of Paris, during the reign of which he directed the pull- 
ing down of the Column Vendome. Gustave Courbet was born 
at Ornans (Doubs) the 10th of June, 18 19. He made his studies 
in the seminary, and terminated them at the College of Besancon. 
He took a few lessons in painting from Hesse and from Steuben, 
whom he quitted soon to study nature in the way he compre- 
hended it. His first pictures were greeted with almost universal 
reprobation. The public, which holds neither to the age of an 
artist nor his future, strove to see who could throw the heaviest 
stones. Among the appreciations of his contemporaries we find 
these — first, that of M. Veuillot, upon the only admission to the 
Salon accorded to Courbet : "The exposition of new works of 
painting and sculpture was called some time back the ' Salon,' a 
word indicating choice. It was then an honor to be admitted to 
the Salon ; it was a certificate of study and aptitude, the equiva- 



